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KNOWLEDGE of the Finances of the 
kingdom, has been generally ſuppoſed 

very difficult to acquire, and confined alone 
to a ſew very enlightened Stateſmen. ; 0 = 
No body will dicpure the propriety of that 
knowledge being extended to all who contri- 
bute towards the expence, although many may 
doubt the PIE. of h it ſo we 


; rally. 


+ > - 


T he intention ff this eſſay i is, cherelbte, to 
ſhew, that by a ſuppoſed, and not a real dif- 
ficulty in attaining it, this knowledge has 
hitherto been almoſt a myſtery, not only to 
the bulk of the people, but even to thoſe whoſe 
ſituation in life calls on them every day to 


form a judgment, and give a ſolemn vote on 
| 85 A the 
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tradeſman to keep the accounts of 


1 5 
J F . by which the property of all 
their fellow · ſubjects i is to be bound: And fur "IN 
ther, that to attain it, no greater ſkill in figunss F 
is requifite, than what is neceſfary for a 


no very 
conſiderable ſhop. "_ 

2 | | 
For this oats ie it was proper to begin with 
the plaineſt and ſimpleſt propoſitions, and to 
ſtudy rather clearneſs than Elegance of lan- 


\ guage. 


It is preſumed very little need | be ſaid to 
prove the utility of ſuch a publication, at a time 


when ſuch immenſe. additions are making to the 
National Debt. If a Miniſter ſhould ever give 
unreaſonable intereſt for the purpoſes of corrup- 
tion, or if he has truly adminiſtered the affairs 


of the public with fidelity, it is, in either caſe, 
right for that public to be enabled to Judge of 


the propriety of the .bargain made. in their 
names, that their cenſure may never be unjuſt, 
nor their approbation contemptible, ſpecially 
in a matter where indifference 1 is criminal, 


W 


5 


40. a L OAN. by 


THEN a war requires ſuch fleets and 


7 . armies. as cannot be ſupported by 


the * Revenue, it has been uſual for 
a Miniſter to confer, in private, with a few 
monied men, as to the terms of @ Loan, that 
is, a ſum of money to be advanced to the 


public, in conſideration of a certain Intereſt 


to be paid, and which is to be ſecured by a 
mortgage of certain taxes, to be for that _ : 


poſe ee on the public. 


This mode of proceeding is. certainly con- 
venient, and may be unexceptionable, pro- 


vided the bargain ſo made is really an equi- 
table one, and provided Parliament examines 


into it n to ſee that 1 it is ſo. 


But as theſe terms or of 2 compli- 
cated nature, containing Annuities, Lottery- 


Tickets, &c. the meaning of thoſe words, 
and the nature of the things themſelves, muſt 
be explained, and then cheir value will be 
eaſily computed. | 


Aa e, 
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Of MONEY, and therein of INTEREST, 
COMMETSS TON, ond Ae 
F. a man be poſſeſſed of a ſein of "V7 

which he means to improve by employing 

it in trade, it will be found convenient, for 
the clear underſtanding the following pages, ta 
conſider the nature of the advantages which he 


ought to receive, ns hom from one ano- 
ther. 


Thus, if we reflect that a man is entitled to 
Whatever he has fairly acquired by his induſtry, 

we ſhall readily ſce that a compenſation is due, 
on account of his ſkill and diligence in manag- 
ing the trade he has embarked in; and this is 


equally due, whether the trade he manages 


is for himſelf or others. This profit we will 


call, by a general term well known in trade, 
On.” 57 


Secondly, If he is liable to | bad 8 or 
to have the commodity he deals in periſh on 


his- hands, he 1s entitled to an allowance in 
proportion to that riſque, or, in other words, 
he mult raiſe the price of ſuch goods as he ſells, 
by adding to it the amount of his loſſes : And 

| this 


"= 
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this further allowance is well known to traders 
by the name of Infarance. 


FE budy, If 1 of employing his money 
in trade himſelf, he choſe to lend it to another, 
he would ſtill be entitled to a compenſation 


for the uſe he might have made of it; and 
this is what is uſually. called ter. 


The original ſum of money ſo employed or 
lent, is called the Capital or Principal, 


Intereſt in England is, by Law, confined to 
5 per cent. or 51, by the year for the uſe of 
each 100 l. excluſive of trouble or riſque; but, 
till lately, 4 per cent. has been long deemed 


an ample rate, wherever good ſecurity was 


given againſt delay or danger in the Payment 
of the intereſt and principal 


OBSERVATIONS on the foregoing Chapter, 


8s we wil ſuppoſe that Governtatan Se- 
curity is, at leaſt, as good as that of 
any individual, and as we know that 5 per 
cent. is the higheſt intereſt that can lawfully be 


taken by one man of another, it follows, that 


the 


660 


the ai ſhould never pay more, if ſo much, 
unleſs it be firſt ſhewn, that the creditor un- 
_— ſome trouble or riſque. | 


But bi is out of the, n as 
the Bank takes all; the management on its own 
hands; therefore if more than 5 per cent. is 


ever paid by the public, it muſt he becauſe 
the ſervants of that public have been unable, 


or unwilling, to give an adequate ſecurity, or 


elſe the bargain is an uſurious bargain; in 


either caſe it will behove every man of pro- 
perty to look well about him, and to be ſatiſ- 
fied whether the reſources of his country are 
really at an end, or whether ſuch loſs of credit 
is owing to unſkilful or unfaithful managers. 


of ANNUITIES. 


Tun word Annuity means any yearly 


payment of a regular ſum of money, 


but 1s more commonly applied to a regular 
payment for a certain number of years, or 


during the continuance of certain perſons 
lives. 


„ | 7 The 


* 


8 2) 
The principle on which the value of an an? 
1 M is ef omg 1 ard, | 
Let us ſuppoſe that A borrows 1001. of B, 
and that the rate of intereſt is to be 5; per cent. 
but B, wiſhing to encreaſe his income, and A 
willing to pay off the principal by degrees, it 
is determined between them that A ſhall' pay 
101, per ann. to B, by, way of annuity, for a 
number of years, and then to be free from all 
demands: The queſtion is, How long ſhall this 
annuity e ſo e as to mane it a fair bar- 
3 ns, LO e 


To anſwer this we will only conſider, that 
at the end of the firſt year there. is due, 
for principal and intereſt, 1051, which the 
payment of 10 l. reduces to 95 l. at the end of 
the ſecond year there is only due for intereſt, 
41. 138. making 991. 15s. which the 10 l. 
payment reduces to the ſum of 891. 15 8. In 


this manner it will be found, that at the end of 


fifteen years there will be leſs than 101. remain- 


ing due; and conſequently that the borrower 


who ſhould engage to pay 101. per ann. for 
fifteen years, in conſideration of 100 J. lent, 
would really pay more wan his debt, with 
5 850 cent. intereſt. | 


H 


e 

If we, ſuppoſe that the intereſt agreed on 
had been only, 4 per cent, we mult conſider 
that the debt would have been but 1041, at 
the end of a.ygar, and the 101. Payment would 
have reduced it to 94 l. conſequently jt would 
decreaſe, faſter, and; following the rule aboye, 
we ſhall; find that in about thirteen Fare it 
would be fully ſatisfied. 


Thos, pris P id; is. obyious that the 
lower the igtereſt of money is, the fewer years 
A given annuity ſhould continue to be paid for 
a given ſum; and on the other hand, the 
higher the intereſt of money is, the longer the 
annuity muſt be paid n the debt is diſ- 


Ge 1 n 40 


+ 6&3 


If we =P the Gait ao the aces. of 
years it is to continue, and the rate of intereſt 
agreed on, and would know the preſent value 
of the annuity in ready money, the method of 
computing is ſomewhat more difficult, but not 
impracticable; for ſuppoſe, as before, that 

5 per cent. is the rate of intereſt, and two years 
the time of the annuity continuing, and 1001. 

the ſum; then the firſt payment of 100 J. is 
proportionably greater than its preſent value, 
as 1051, is greater than 700 l. or as 21 is 
| greater 


. 
* 


(9) 
greater than 20; fo that multiplying the 100 J. 
by 20, and dividing the product by '2r, the 
quotient 951. 48. 9d. is the preſent value 
of the firſt year's payment; and that ſum, being 
multiplied and divided as before, will give 
90 J. 148. 1 d. and the two ſums added, being 


185 J. 188. 10d. are the true value e an 
1 in nn ne 


It is to be hoped, char the foregoing ſpeci- 
men will be allowed a ſufficient proof of the 
Poſſibility of a perſon's being able to make 
theſe computations, without poſſeſſing any 
deep ſkill in calculations, though; it muſt be 
confeſſed, that many of them may be more 
readily made by other ſteps; but tables, ready 
calculated for all theſe queſtions, are to be had 
of every bookſeller, which, as they are fo 
uſeful on many other occaſions, no gentleman 
or R ſnould = without: 


un As Annuities for Life have been mentioned, 
It is fit they ſhould be ſhortly noticed, though] 
they have not uſually made parts of a Loan. 


If, in a certain diſtrict, it has been obſerved 
for a length of time, that one half of all the 
children born died hefore the age of thirty 
B | years, 


.. Ly 
years, and the reſt lived to that age or up- 
wards, it is plain that an even wager might be 


fairly laid at the birth of a child, — it 
attained to chat age or not. 


But if af one yk ande 8 10 
age of thirty years, we obferve how many die 
in each ſubſequent year, we ſhall find, that if 
each had enjoyed an annuity for life, ſome 
would loſe theirs very ſdon, while others might 
continue to receive theirs for ſixty years or 


more: And further, chat the value of all the 
annuities paid, was equivalent to the value of 


the ſame annuities paid, (notwithſtanding the 
death of any of the annuitants) for a certain 
number of years, and then ceaſing though 
ſome of the annuitants were ſtill alive; and 
ſuppoſe this number of years was found to he 
twenty-five, then it would follow, that, in this 
diſtrict, a life-annuiry for a perſon of thirty 
years, would be of the ſame value as an 


annuity for twenty - five fonts certain, and no 


more. 


This is enough to ſhew the general principle 
of theſe computations, a more particular ac- 
count of which would be foreign to the preſent 


ſubject, unleſs ſo fooliſh an attempt ſhould | 


ever 


comprehended i in one definition, Gy 


(1) 
ever be made, as to introduce them in any 
great degree into our ſyſtem of Finance. 


* 8! A 1 J 1884 N F? 0 1 


of LOTTERIES. 


; Lottery i is a « fte of gaming which ah 
mits ſo many varieties, as not to be cally 


2» 


The beſt deſcription of ſuch Lotteries as 
dave been uſual in England, ſeems to be the 
common Chriſtmas game on the n called 
15 the name of . na 3 


Suppoſe then we were all fer round a table 
with two packs of cards, one of which way 
ſpread about, with the faces downwards. 


The Other pack we will ſuppote dealt to. the 


company, fo that each might have what num- 
ber of cards he pleaſed, paying a penny for 


each card he took into a Common Stock. 


Upon ſome of the cards ſpread on the table, 
let a part of this common ſtock be laid and 
nothing on others. 


B 2 2 If 


(12) 


Wall he cards 5 both packs be then ſhewn, 
and thoſe perſons who held a card ſimilar to 
any of thoſe in the other pack, on which part 
of the money has been laid, be entitled to take 
up that .money, and all the cards fimilar to 
thoſe which had no part of the common ſtock 
on them, be deemed Blanks, we ſhall have a 
true picture of the State ee, as to its 
eſſential properties. 


In this account it is plain, that none of the 
players have any advantage over the other, 
let the prizes be of what number or inequality 
they may, for the ſmaller each prize is, the 
greater is the chance for any one ticket to ob- 
tain one; and, on the contrary, if they are 
large, the leſs will be the probability of Their 
falling in any particular hand, 


But if ſo many perſans. were deſirous of 
playing, that there were not tickets enough for 


all, and any one, rather than ſtand out, ſhould | 


be willing to give more than a penny for one 
chance, it is equally plain that he would be a 
loſer in the long-run, of juſt ſo much as he 
gave more than the true value of each chance : 
For let us ſuppoſe that, after the cards are 
dliſtributed, and before they are ſeen, a num- 
ber 


6 


ber of perſons ſnould come and offer all the 
players to buy their tickets of them at three- 
halfpence each, which is agreed to; theſe new 
comers, then, will have paid ſeventy- eight 
pence, in return for which they will have fifty- 
two pence divided ſomehow among them, and 
conſequently they will be all together loſers of 
twenty· ſix pence. Now, though it is very likely 
ſome one of theſe perſons may be really a 
gainer, by having obtained a large prize, 
yet, if he repeats the experiment often, he may 
depend on finding, in the long-run, that for- 
tune will find ſome body elſe to favour, while 
the dead weight of the extraordinary price he 
has paid is canſtantly operating ta his loſs. 


The State Lottery in England has, of late 
years, been made to conſiſt of 30 or 60,000 
tickets, each of the yalue of 191. 


The amount has i divided into prizes of 
different ſums, from 201. to 20,0001, 


This has been hw found a great tempta- 
tion to the ſpirit of gambling, as by this any 
perſon might, for a ſmall ſum, ſtand a chance 
of making a conſiderable fortune. 


Would 


614) 


Would ir were clear, that this deluſive hope 
had not frequenily led individuals into the 
commiſſion of crimes, as well as prejudiced 

the public, by rer _— of _— 
into a _ for en" | 


* Fy 8 ; Bene to e this 
Lonery, as it * our n a Loan. 


1 has "PP 3 if a eu BS con- 
tains no more than 60,000 tickets of 10 l. each, 
there will be ſo many adventurers who deſire 
to be concerned, as will enable the original 
holders of the tickets to ſell their chances at 
121. 108. each, ſo that they are ſure of a 

clear profit of 308. on each ticket, without 
any riſque, And, further, it is obſerved, 

that if the number of tickets does not exceed 
o, ooo, they will produce a Pe in the ſame 
manner of 30 each. 


When chest, therefore, are given at the 
original value to the ſubſcribers in a Loan, 
rde public have a right to expect, that the cer- 
tain profit annexed to them, ſhall be deemed as 
ſo much given to ſuch ſubſcribers, | 

i | Thus, 


Cas) 
-- Thus, when Government botrowed Six Mill 
lions in the preſent war, a Lottery was eſtabliſh- 
ed of 48, ooo tickets, of which every ſubſcri- 
ber of 1000 J. had eight, which was really 
giving him 241. at leaft, and at that additional 


price they might Have 2 2775 fold, had there 
ren no FAG: e 


T I is 4 ns Al 
TH} id i FF 95 211 


Bol chi is a vernisg addhtien- te the pd be 
a ticket, compared With what is irtken by the 
new Rcenſed Lottery Offices; if their ſchemes 
were computed, there might be [ſome hopes 
that mankind might become aſhamed of the 
* * e en to m G N itien. 


* x" 
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4 is — to * this Fe without 
offering one ſhort rule for computing the impo- 
ſitions in moſt of theſe ſchemes ; and that is, 
let any perſon, to whom a rope is made 
to purchaſe a Share or Chance, ſuppoſe that 
he had purchaſed every number in the whole 
Lottery on the fame terms, and then obſerve 
what proportion his Toſs would bear to the ſum 


he adventured. 


Thongh = many of their plans are tpo Tr 


cated to be very eaſily ſolved by thoſe who 


are not converſant in calculations, yet the 
above. 


PT 


(1 
above ſhort rule will anſwer a much greater 
number of them than one would at firſt 


of the THREE PER CENTS» 


T has been uſual, of late, to give the ſub- 
ſcribers to a new Loan, what is called 3 per 
cent. ſtack; that is, for 100 l. ſubſcribed, 
they are to have a perpetual intereſt of 3 l. 
until the capital is paid, and whatever Annuity 
or Lottery Ticket is given to them beſides, it 
is only as a make - weight; that is, if money be 
really worth 4 per cent. at the time of borrow- 
ing, then 100 l. bearing 3 per cent. only, 
would be of no more value than 75 1. and con- 
ſequently the lender ſhould have i 
more to the amount of 25 1. 


There is a fallacy in the above reaſoning, 
which does not belong to this place to be ex- 
plained; it is ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe, 
to ſay that the price the 3 per cents. bear in 
the market, is the on n obſerved in 


un the Loan. 


of 


{ 170 b 
o FOUR PER. CENTS... 8 


HAT 1 5 raid of _ 3 per cents. 


may be applied to thoſe, as they differ 
only in the circumſtance of their value. 


in 


Of PREMIUM, BONUS; and DISCOUNT. 


HESE words have been introduced; as- 
terms of art, into the buſineſs of the 
public debts, to the great confuſion of- thoſe 
who only deal in plain Senſe and plain Engliſh; 
but we will try to have them UNGER | 


Premium ain lieezally,. a 'Reward, .and 
is uſed in the Alley to expreſs that reward which 
a man gets for his care in making a good bar- 
gain for himſelf : If a farmer buys a beaſt for | 
ten guineas, which is worth eleven guineas, he 
may always have a guinea for his bargain. 


Thus, in the laſt Loan, every nominal 
lender of 1001. did, in reality,” only-lend the 
public 97 J. for which he receives 51. 10 8. per 
ann. intereſt, or about five and two-thirds per 
C * cent. 


( 18 9 \ 


cent. and this to continue for ever, as we can- 


not oblige the lendets to receive their capital, 
without Paying them 7 51. for may 97 J. Int. 


| Hence every 88 to chat . bs 


thought to have made ſo. good a bargain for 


himſelf, that he might the next week receive 
from 10 l. to 111. for every 1001. he let ano- 


ther have inftead of himſelf, and this is, in in * 
*Change-Alley language, 10 or 11 per cent. 


Premium, 


This may bu called ſo much public money 


given to the lender for nothing, and at 10 per 


cent. on twelve millions, amounts to Twelve 


Hundred Thouſand Pounds, and at 11 per 


cent. was a loſs of more than a year's pay and 


cloathing 0. One Hundred Thouſand foldiers. 


Bans fete w be a word ackly abs | 


by ſome Stockjobber of better education than 


the reſt, who had been long enough at ſchool. 


to learn that it was latin for Good, and, there- 
fore, thought it a proper term for any thing 


that might be called, in a 8 pared; * 


| * 10 *. Cood. 


But 


(29 ) 

Bur whether this is a true account of the wit 
of i it or not, is of no conſequence, provided we 
are acquainted with its meaning: The word is 
uſed to ſignify ſo much of the real value of any 
ſecurity, more than 1001. as is to be given tg 

the denden of 100 l. as for example: 


Suppoſe every fubjeriber of 100. , A 

Loan, is to have, 

Iſt, 100 l. in the 3. per cents, when the 

5 3 value i is computed to be 5 75 5 

N\ 

* A certain Annuity for a fixed . 
time, whoſe true value is com- 24 0 
puted at | 

3d, A Lottery Ticket at its original) 
value, by which he will have a 
profit of ty 


Total L 10x 10 


* . 
# 114 we 


Then the value of his ſecurity being thirty: 


ſhillings. more than he pays for it, he i is faid, 
to have a Bonus of that ſum. 


Bonus and Premium differ in this only; while 
the profit of the ſubſcriber is in contemplation, 
and ſtill liable to be affected by an alteration 
in the price of the Stocks, it is called Bonus 3 ; 
but 


(*). 


but when he has actually carried his ſecurity 


to marker, and received bogs value, it is 5 called 
Premium. een 20 PL 


* * 4 x A 4 q I # 
717 115 N N 3 Fs A Ai PLES! 


Diſcaunt is, baapertt peng an ene 


made out of a ſum of money, which is to bo- 
come due at a future TOE in e of 
immediate payment 


© . H$ * * * 


There are few perſons n rea who have nat 
allowed Diſcount at a banker's, on account of 


receiving caſh for a bill char h had forne | time to ; 


run, as it is phraſed. 


| "But as the word 1 a Toda” it is uſed in 
a ſenſe, ſomewhat different, as will be better 
underitood by an example. e mer, 
In the laſt Loan the intereſt commenced at 
the beginning of the year, but the whole ſum 
borrowed was not then paid into the bank, 
a ſmall part only was adyanced directly, and 


I reſt at different payments, ſo far afunder, 


that it was near the end of the year before the 
public had received the whole. 105 IN 

Now, as the public did not make a diſcount 
on any part of their POE, on account of the 


5 | lenders 


( wa ) 


2 lending retaining the money in their own hands, 
it is plain that thoſe lenders did really profit ſo 


much as the diſcount, which the public might. 
have made, amounted to; and this beingliquida- 
ted on the different ſums and times, amounted to 

a ſum equal to about 2 per cent. on the whole 
twelve millions, and this was a profit of Two 


Hundred and Forty Thouſand Pounds, nearly 
equal to the pay and W of Toy | 


Thouſand — 


. ” 
a ® - _ " — * 
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IE foregoing ſheets were intended as the 
| introduction to a larger work, which, 

if there is an appearance of the public's giving 
a ſufficient attention to it, will follow this. 


But, in the mean⸗ time, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to commit the above to the preſs, leſt 
new Loan, on more extravagant terms than 
the laſt, ſhould reduce the nation to an inſup- 


portable ſtate of poverty, bene we were aware 
of our ur danger. as a. 


The author of this little tract dat defires 
to be faund a real friend to his country. 


F 


(22) 


He is ſenſible that many inaccuracies muſt 
have found their way into his language and 
manner | of. expreſſion, hut believes he may 
ſafely affirm that there: is nothing but exact 
truth in the ſubſtance of what he has written, 
1175 perhaps ſhall n on the ſubjed... 


| ner the 8 he wil as leave of bis 
readers, with a ſhort rule for computing any 


future Loan, which may be made on the r 


mm — of late erer 


iſt, Fix on @ rate Cf intere, as ſuppoſe 
4 per cent. | 


20, Whatever 3 per cent, or * per cent. 
Stock is given to the ſubſcribers, ſet down its 


true Walde, at the rate of intereſt fixed _ 


3d, If any annuity is to be given, look into 
Dodſon 8 Calculator, or Price's Book on Annui- 


ties, or ſome of the many other ſimilar publica- | 


tions, in which you will find a table, containing 
the value of an annuity of 11. for any number of 
years, at the different rates of intereſt. In this 
caſe look under 4 per cent. and there you will 
End the ſum an annuity of 11. is worth z if 
the annuity given be more. or leſs than 11, 
N then 


* 
Li 


6230 


g then by the Rule of Three, as 1 l. to the given | 


annuity, fo is the ſum in the tables to the 
ſam required, which is the true value of the. 


given My at 4 per cent. 


The above values added together, make up 
the value given by the public to the ſubſcri- 
bers, and if it exceed 100 l. it is ſo much given 
to them over and above the intereſt fixed on. 


Beſides this, if the money be not all ad- 
vanced when the intereſt commences, diſcount 
muſt be reckoned ; if the times of payment 
are as laſt year, it will be about two-fifths of 
a year's intereſt on the whole ſum, or 11. 128. 


on 1001, at 4 per cent. 


If each ſubſcriber has four Lottery Tickets 


to 10001. it will be four-tenths or two-fifths of 
a ticket for each 1001. this will come to 205. 


or 248. for 1001. according as the number of 
tickets be greater or leſs, in the whole Lottery. 
The two laſt ſums muſt be ſubtracted from 
1001, and the remainder is the ſum really lent 


to the public. 


If the ſame operation be repeated, with dif- 
ferent rates of intereſt, as four and a half and 
five 


. Tae) 
five per cent. the exact value of the bargain 
may appear to any one, who has no more ſkill 
in figures than the four Rules of Arithmetic and 


the Rule of Three. 


Farewell, make the right uſe of this. 
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0 the LOANS br 1781 and 1782. 


0 enpkiy the Roi ſheets, we 
will apply the rules to the two lat 
Loans. n 


. «av 4 4 © 
4 


Tn FR a ſubſcriber to the Loan had, 
for every 100 l. ſubſcribed,” 1501. in the 3 per 


cents; 251. in the 4 per cents; beſides which 
he had a profit of about 11. 48. in the Lottery, 


and about two- fifths of a year's intereſt on his 


money 8 hd he lent it to the public. 
Aud. 
Now if money was ſuppoſed j 
worth five per cent. his- 
1501. in the 3 per cents (/ 
would be equal to 3 
His 251, in the 4 per cents — 200 © 
Lottery Tickets — — 140 


90 0 0 


— 


— — N 


Total C113 4 © 


2 28 10 


| 
g 
| 
1 
"2M 
| 
4 
| 


. 

In 1782 a ſubſcriber of 1001. had 100 J. 
3 per cents; 501. in the 4 per cents; three- 
tenths of a Lottery Ticket; and almoſt half 
a year's intereſt for his money before it was 
lent; but we will only call this laſt article 
two-fifths as before. The Lowery conſiſting 
of fewer tickets, it is natural to ſuppoſe they 
will ſell higher; if they keep exact proportion 


4 with, what has been obſerved in former Lot- 


teries, (and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the 
contrary) the profit on each will amount to 
31. 148. but we will only call it 3 l. x0s. 
He has moreover an annuity of 1758 64, for 
ier ene years. 


If money be 3 —_— 5 per cent. his 
account will ſtand as follows: 
6 . ag 


| 1001. in the 3 per cents is worth 60 0 © 
0 l. in the 4 per cents is worth 40 0 0 
An annuity for 78 years is worth 
more than 19 years and a half's 1 3 
Three: tenths of a W Ticket 1 0 
Diſcount— 2 00 


Total £ 120 2 3 


** 
— 


— 
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(27) 
Thie Loan of the laſt year has been already 
bey; generally cenſured, while that of the 


Preſent has, to my great ſurprize, been treated 
as leſs diſadvantageous ; the two foregoing ſtate- 
ments, to the fairneſs of which, it is to be 


hoped, by this time, that every reader is a com- 


petent witneſs, will ſerve to demonſtrate the 
_ contrary ;. for deducting the total, as ſtated 


under the year 1781, from that under the 
1782, it will appear that the Public, for every 
1001. is at the advanced loſs of very near the 


ſum of 71. per cent. 


V 

1782 — — 120 2 3 
1781 — — 113 40 
Mi os — 


Given by che Public to the 


Lender, in the year 1782 J 1 2 18 3 per cent 
more than in 17888 | 


— 


If we now ſuppoſe money to be worth 6 per | 
cent. a ſubſcriber's account will ſtand thus : 


| 1 
1001. 3 per cents, is worth — $5000 
30 1. 4 per cents, is worth — 33 68 


Carried over {, 83 6 3 
Is - Annulty, 
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